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WHY THE 
SABBATH? 


There is a miracle in Shabbos. 

Even if you have never felt it yourself, it is there. It is one 
of the most important ingredients of Jewish survival. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Jew has survived two 
thousand years of persecution and humilitation largely be¬ 
cause he had the Sabbath. It was one factor that not only 
made him survive, but kept him alive, both spiritually and 
morally . 1 

Without the Sabbath, the Jew would have vanished. It has 
been said that as much as the Jew has kept Shabbos, so has 
Shabbos kept the Jew. 

As long as Judaism exists as a vibrant, vital force, the 
Sabbath is its most outstanding ritual practice. 

In order to understand this, you would have to experience 
a true traditional Shabbos. You would see a change take 
place, almost like magic. Take the poorest Jew, the most 
wretched person, and the Sabbath transforms him, as if by a 
miracle into a man of dignity and pride. He might be a beg¬ 
gar all week long, but on this one day, he is a true king. 

There are hundreds of thousands of Jews who keep the 
Sabbath, with the number growing every year. To under¬ 
stand what Shabbos means, you must live it with them. 
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I remember once spending Shabbos with a poor working 
man in Williamsburg. He was a simple but pious man who 
did not have very much in the way of worldly goods. Seeing 
his cramped, dreary apartment, you might have pitied him, 
but at his Shabbos table, he sat like a king. 

He made a remark that has remained with me all these 

% 

years. "I pity people who don't keep Shabbos. I really pity 
them. They don't know what they are missing. They have no 
idea at all." 

There is a Sabbath prayer that reads. "Rejoice in your 
kingdom, you who keep the Sabbath." The miracle of Shab¬ 
bos is the kingdom of every Jew. 

There is a miracle in the Sabbath. 

Let us look into it more deeply. 

The Primary Ritual 

Two of the major parts of Judaism are the ethical and the 
ritual. 

We can all understand the importance of the ethical laws 
of Judaism. None of us have any difficulty comprehending 
why the Torah tells us not to kill and steal, or why we must 
not shame or hurt another person. 

On the other hand, Judaism contains many ritual laws, 
rules that strengthen man's relationship with G-d. These 
include the holidays, the Kashrus laws, and such things as 
Tallis, Tefillin and the Mezuzah. It is, in large part, these 
rituals that separate Judaism from all other ethical systems. 

Among the many rituals of Judaism, we find one prime 
ritual that stands above the rest. 

That is Shabbos—the Jewish Sabbath. 

More than Rosh HaShanah, more than Yom Kippur, more 
than keeping Kosher or attending services, the Sabbath is 
the one ritual that marks the Jew. 

It is the only ritual mentioned in the Ten Commandments. 

Think about it for a moment. Of all the many rituals of 
Judaism, only one is mentioned in the Ten Commandments. 

Many people claim that, to be a "good Jew", one need 
only observe the Ten Commandments. But if you do not 
keep the Sabbath, then you are only keeping nine of them. 
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At this point, the question must be forming in your mind, 
"But why? What is so special about the Sabbath? Why does it 
merit a place in the Ten Commandments? Why is it so im¬ 
portant?" 

The question becomes even stronger when we realize that, 
in ancient times, when Jews administered their own system 
of Justice, when capital punishment was administered, vio¬ 
lating the Sabbath was a major crime, punishable, in extreme 
circumstances, by death. 

The Torah openly states (Ex. 31:14), "You shall keep the 
Sabbath, for it is holy to you; any one who profanes it shall 
be put to death. For whoever does any work on that day 
shall be cut off from his people." 

Put to death...Cut off from his people...Very strong terms 
indeed. But why? 

In Torah law, we find that the penalty for violating the 
Sabbath was to be stoned to death, the worst possible form 
of execution. The Sabbath violator was put in the same 
category as the person who betrays his faith and his people. 2 

Jewish law treats one who does not keep the Sabbath as 
one who abandons Judaism for another religion. 

The Talmud flatly states, "Breaking the Sabbath is like 
worshipping idols." 3 

In many respects, one who willingly and flagrantly does 
not keep the Sabbath is no longer considered part of the 
Jewish community. 4 , 5 

But why should this be so? 

One way of understanding it can be grasped by studying 
those authorities who take a more lenient view. They write 
that in modern times, one may extend to a Sabbath violator 
the privileges of being a Jew, for a very interesting reason. 
They state that no one would violate the Sabbath if he truly 
understood its meaning. Therefore, unless we have contrary 
evidence, we assume that a person violating the Sabbath is 
doing so out of ignorance, and therefore we treat him with 
sympathy and understanding rather than harshness. 

All this highlights one point: The Sabbath is the most impor¬ 
tant institution of Judaism. It is the primary ritual, the very 
touchstone of our faith. 
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Not only is the Sabbath the only ritual appearing in the 
Ten Commandments, but it is also repeated more often in 
the Torah than any other commandment. 

Our great prophets hardly ever mentioned any ritual. 
Their task was to admonish Israel with regard to faith and 
morality. But still, they placed a great emphasis on the Sab¬ 
bath. 6 

Throughout the Talmud, the Midrash, and the other great 
classical Jewish writings, we find that the Sabbath has a most 
central place in Jewish thought. 

Classical Judaism does not recognize such divisions as Or¬ 
thodox, Conservative and Reform. There were basically only 
two kinds of Jews, The Sabbath Observer (Shomer Shabbos), 
and the Sabbath Violator (MeChallel Shabbos). 

There is absolutely no question that the Sabbath plays a 
most central role in Judaism. But we are still left with our 
original questions. 

How does the Shabbos create such an atmosphere? 

Why is it so important? 

What makes it so central to Judaism? 

Why is a person who violates the Sabbath counted as an 
apostate? 

What is the real meaning of the Shabbos? 

A Day of Rest? 

Most of us think that we understand the Sabbath. It seems 
very simple. It is nice to have a day of rest, especially if one 
works hard all week. Everyone needs a day of rest, both for 
physical renewal and for spiritual relaxation. 

Many of us hold on to this simple notion. We feel that the 
Sabbath was given as a day of rest for the weary worker. But 
this notion would imply that if we do not feel particularly 
tired, there is no need to keep the Sabbath at all, in fact, all 
too many of use this as an excuse not to keep Shabbos. 

But this simple "Day of Rest" explanation of Shabbos is 
really very weak—and the more we examine it, the weaker it 
becomes. In fact, it fails to explain any of the questions we 
have just raised. 

It may be nice to have a day of rest, but why should it have 
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such an important place in Judaism? 

Why is it so central to our tradition? 

The Ten Commandments are fundamental to Judaism. 
They contain some of its most important religious principles 
and ethical concepts. How did a mere "day of rest" sneak in? 

If you are not tired on Shabbos, why is it so important to 
rest? Why not just take a day off whenever you do get tired 
instead? 

If we look into the Ten Commandments themselves, it 
becomes even more puzzling. The first Commandment tells 
us to believe in G-d. The second confirms G-d's unity and 
warns against idol worship. The third cautions us to respect 
G-d, and not use His name lightly. If one truly believes in 
G-d, then He is to be respected. 

The very next commandment tells us to keep the Sabbath. 

Somehow, it seems to be out of place. 

The first three commandments deal with our most basic 
concepts of G-d. Why does the Sabbath immediately follow? 
What does a mere "day of rest" have to do with our most 
basic beliefs? 

The mystery deepens when we look at the text of the 
Commandment of Sabbath. As it appears in the Book of 
Exodus (20:8-11), it reads: 

Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy. 

Six days shall you work 
and do all your tasks. 

But the seventh day is a Sabbath 
unto the L-rd your G-d. 

You shall do no manner of work... 

For in six days, 

G-d made heaven, earth and sea 
and all that is in them, 
and He rested on the seventh day. 

Therefore, G-d blessed the Sabbath day 
and made it holy. 

The Commandment calls Shabbos, "a Sabbath unto the 
L-rd." Exactly what does this mean? 
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The Commandment also tells us that our Sabbath is sup¬ 
posed to symbolize G-d's rest on the seventh day of crea¬ 
tion. Why is this important enough to be mentioned in the 
Commandment? 

The Ten Commandments appear twice in the Torah, once 
in the Book of Exodus, and once in Deuteronomy. 

If we look at the version in Deuteronomy, the question 
becomes still more difficult. Here the Commandment reads 
(Deut. 5:12-15): 

Observe the Sabbath day 
and keep it holy 

as G-d commanded you... 

And you shall remember 
that you were a slave in Egypt 
and G-d took you out 

with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm. 

Therefore, G-d commanded you 
to keep the Sabbath day. 

In this version of the Commandment, an entirely different 
reason is given for the Sabbath. 

Here we find that the Sabbath is meant to recall the 
Exodus rather than Creation. 

What is the connection between the two? 

What does the Sabbath have to do with the Exodus? 

If we say that the Sabbath is merely a "day of rest" and a 
time to relax after a week's work, how can we even begin to 
understand these things? 

The truth is that we can't, and if we really want to gain a 
real understanding of the Shabbos, we must re-examine the 
most basic ideas of Judaism. 

A Question of Belief 

Judaism begins and ends with G-d. 

It is essentially a way of life that brings man to G-d. 

One who denies G-d, rejects the very basis of Judaism, 
and is totally cut off from it. 

All this may seem very fundamental and obvious, but it is 
one thing to say that you believe, and it is another to under¬ 
stand exactly what you believe. 
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Suppose a person were to say, "I believe in G-d." Sup¬ 
pose that in the very next breath, he were to point to a statue 
and say, "This is the G-d I believe in!" 

Such a person would be an idolator. He certainly does not 
believe in G-d, much less so in a Jewish sense. What he 
believes in is idolatry, not G-d. 

We know that G-d is not a statue. But what is He? 

This is a very difficult and complex question to discuss, 
but we do have certain concepts about G-d which form a 
fundamental part of all of Jewish tradition and teaching. 

G-d is as real as anything else in the world. 

He is One and unique. 

He is absolutely incorporeal, having neither body, shape 
nor form. 

Anyone who says that he believes in G-d but denies these 
truths, is fooling himself. He may say that he believes in 
G-d, but what he really has done is to set up an idol and 
called it G-d. 7 

Let us clarify this point with an example. 

You are standing in a room with Mr. Jones. You make a 
statement: "Mr. Smith is indeed absent," you point to Mr. 
Jones and say, "This is Mr. Smith." 

Saying that Mr. Jones is Mr. Smith does not make it so; 
neither does saying that Mr. Jones is G-d make it so. 

If you say that you believe in G-d, but do not believe that 
He is as real as you or I, or that He is One, then you really do 
not believe in G-d, at least, not the Jewish concept of G-d. 
You are really speaking of something else. 

But how do we, as Jews, define G-d? 

We find the answer in the very first verse of the Torah. It 
says: 

"In the beginning, G-d created the Heaven and the Earth." 

Here we have a definition of G-d. 8 

G-d is the Creator of all things. 

He is the One who brought all things into existence. 

This has some very important implications. 

As creator of all things, G-d must be both greater than all 
creation and distinct from it. Therefore, we, as Jews, reject 
the philosophy of pantheism. 
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As creator, G-d's existence cannot depend on any of his 
creatures. Our definition therefore rejects any concept of 
G-d as an abstract ethical force or social convention. 9 

If a person says that he believes in G-d, but does not 
believe that He is Creator, then he does not really believe in 
the Jewish concept of G-d. 

But there is another point in our belief in G-d. 

Some people think that G-d created the world and then 
forgot about it. They may claim to believe in G-d, and even 
admit to some abstract Creator, but they insist, at the same 
time, that his existence has no bearing on their lives. To 
them, G-d is a remote philosophical abstraction. 

We see G-d as much more than this. 

When G-d introduced Himself in the Ten Command¬ 
ments, He said (Ex. 20:2), "l am the L-rd your G-d, Who 
took you out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bon¬ 
dage." 

G-d was telling us that He is involved in the affairs of man 
and has a profound interest in what we do. 10 

G-d Himself gave the Exodus as an example. It was here 
that the entire Jewish people experienced G-d. To them, G-d 
was no mere abstraction. They saw His deeds to such an 
extent that they were actually able to point and say, "This is 
my G-d." 11 

Here again, one who does not accept G-d's involvement 
and interest in the affairs of men cannot be said to believe in 
the Jewish concept of G-d. He is violating the first of the Ten 
Commandments. 

In the light of these concepts, we can now understand the 
significance of the Sabbath. 12 

Faith requires more than mere lip service. It must also 
involve action in the form of our steadfast adherence to 
G-d's will. The Hebrew word for faith is Emunah. It comes 
from the same root as Uman- —a craftsman. Faith cannot be 
separated from Action. But, by what act in particular do we 
demonstrate our belief in G-d as Creator? The answer now 
becomes obvious. 

The one ritual that does this is the observance of the Sabbath. It is 
the confirmation oj our belief hi G-d as the Creator of all things. 
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We now understand what the Talmud means when it says 
that one who does not keep the Sabbath is like an idol wor¬ 
shipper. Violation of the Sabbath is an implicit denial of faith 
in G-d, the Creator. 

We can also understand why the Sabbath violator is con¬ 
sidered outside the Jewish community. Judaism exists as a 
community striving toward G-d. One who denies G-d as we 
know Him, cuts himself off from his community. 

For the Jew, belief in G-d is more than a mere creed or 
catechism. It is the basis of all meaning in life, for if the world 
does not have a creator, then what possible meaning can 
there be in existence! Man becomes nothing more than a 
complex physiochemical process, no more important than an 
ant or a grain of sand. Morality becomes a matter of conveni¬ 
ence, or "might makes right". It is the belief in G-d that 
gives life purpose and meaning. It is also what gives us a 
standard of right and wrong. If we know that G-d created 
the world, and did so for a purpose, then we also realize that 
everything that furthers this purpose is "good," and every¬ 
thing that runs counter to this purpose is "evil." 

The essence of Judaism is purpose and morality. One who 
does not actively believe in G-d as creator of the universe, 
divorces himself from these two most basic values. He there¬ 
fore, casts himself outside of Judaism. 

This also explains the reason Sabbath violation incurs the 
death penalty. For life itself involves purpose. A purposeless 
life is, in reality, no life at all. In a sense, therefore, one who 
does not keep the Sabbath is not really considered alive in 
the first place. The existence of the death penalty in such a 
case is not a mere vindication, but the confirmation of an 
already existent situation. 

In a positive sense, the Sabbath is the focus of Jewish 
belief. 

Once each week, the Jew spends a day reinforcing his 
belief in G-d. As long as Jews keep the Sabbath, G-d re¬ 
mains an integral force in their lives. Their faith is like a rock, 
and nothing can shake it. All the waves of persecution and 
prejudice break before this rock of faith. With this belief, 
they not only survive, they flourish. 
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For one day each week, the Jew can see himself in G-d's 
eye, and before G-d, every man is a king. 

This is as true today as always. Many of our leaders bewail 
the decline of Judaism. But this decline is only to be found 
where the Sabbath is neglected. Among the community of 
Sabbath observers, Judaism is the same living and vital force 
that it always was. 

Sabbath of the Exodus 

Once we see G-d as Creator, it is obvious that His creation 
has purpose. 

It should also be obvious that eventually He would reveal 
this purpose to man. 

This immediately brings us to the Exodus. 

It is the Exodus that make Judaism unique. G-d revealed 
Himself to an entire people, and literally changed the course 
of nature for a forty year period. This was an event unique in 
the history of mankind. 13 

The Torah itself speaks of this when it says (Deut. 4:34), 
"Did G-d ever venture to take a nation to Himself from 
another nation, with a challenge, with signs and wonders, as 
the L-rd your G-d did in Egypt before your very eyes? You 
have had sure proof that the L-rd is G-d, there is no other." 

There are other religions in the world, but none of them 
can match the powerful beginnings of Judaism. The others 
all began with a single individual, who claimed to have spo¬ 
ken to G-d or arrived at Truth. This individual gradually 
spread his teachings, forming the basis of a new religion. 
Virtually every great world religion follows this pattern. 

Judaism is unique in that G-d spoke to an entire people, 
three million people at the same time, who saw with their 
own eyes and heard with their own ears. That one historic, 
traumatic experience is the solid bedrock of Jewish faith. 

The Exodus not only made us uniquely aware of G-d, but 
it also showed Him profoundly involved in the affairs of 
man. 

The impact of the Exodus remained imprinted on the 
Jewish mind throughout our history. We saw every perse- 
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cutor as Pharoah, with G-d standing on the sidelines ready 
to repeat the miracle of the Exodus. We were thus able to 
withstand a long, gloomy exile. 

We usually associate the Exodus with Passover. But it is 
just as intimately connected with the Sabbath. 

One of the important miracles of the Exodus was that of 
the Manna. 

For forty years, some three million people were literally 
fed by a miracle. This miracle, a lesson for the ages, dramati¬ 
cally demonstrates G-d's involvement in the day to day life 
of each one of us. 

In order that the Jews not forget that it was a miracle, the 
Manna was presented in a most unique way. It only ap¬ 
peared six days a week, but was absent on the Sabbath. The 
miracle of the Manna paralleled the miracle of Creation. 

When Moses told the Jews about the forthcoming Manna, 
he said (Ex. 16:26), "You shall gather it for six days, but on 
the seventh day, the Sabbath, there shall be none." 

This also answers another important question. How do we 
know which day was the Sabbath? Who counted it from the 
time of Creation? 

The answer is that G-d Himself revealed the exact day of 
the Sabbath in giving the Manna. 14 

Thus, the Torah says (Ex. 16:29), "See, G-d has given you 
the Sabbath. Therefore, He gives you two days' food every 
sixth day...let no man go out on the seventh day." 

From then on, for over three thousand years from the 
Exodus until our own day, the Sabbath has been faithfully 
kept. 

We recall the Exodus and the miracle of the Manna every 
time we celebrate the Shabbos. 

The two Challahs on the Shabbos table represent the dou¬ 
ble portion of Manna that fell each Friday. 15 

The Sabbath tablecloth represents the dew that covered 
the ground before the Manna fell. The Challah cover is the 
dew covering the Manna to protect it. 16 

During the entire period of the Exodus, we lived with a 
unique intimacy with G-d. 

The Torah says (Deut. 8:3), "G-d fed you with Manna that 
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neither you nor your fathers had known—to teach you that 
man does not survive by bread alone, but lives by every 
word that comes from the mouth of G-d." 

On the Sabbath, we seek to revive and deeply feel this 
close relationship with G-d, and live fc>y the Word. 


1 Kuzari 2:34, 3:10. Cf. Abarbanel on Moreh Nevuchim 2:31. 

2 Sanhedrin 7:4 (55a). 

3 Eruvin 69b, Chulin 5a; Yad Shabbos 30:15. 

4 See Yoreh Deah 2:5, 119:7. 

5 Pri Megadim, Eshel Avraham 55:4, Mishtieh Berurah 55:46. 

6 Isa. 56:1, 58:13, Jer. 17:21, Ezek. 20:23, Neh. 13:15. 

7 See Kesef Mishneh, Lechem Mishneh, on Yad, Tshucah 3:7. 

8 Emunos VeDeyos 1:1, Yad, Yesodey HaTorah 1:1,5. 

9 Yad, loc. cit. 1:4, Nimukey Mahari and loc. Cf. Radak on Jer. 10:10, 
Yerushalmi, Berachos 1:5 (9b), VaYikra Rabbah 26:1. 

10 Ramban ad loc., Sefer HaChinuch 25. Cf. Kuzari 1:1, 2. 

11 Ex. 15:2. 

12 See Moreh Nevuchim 2:31, 3:32, 3:41; Sefer HaChinuch 32, Ibn Ezra, Bachya, 
on Ex. 20:8, Ramban on Deut 5:15, Menoras HaMaor 159, Akedas Yitzchok 
4:55; Sh'nei Luchos HaBris, loc. cit. 2:10b. Cf. Mechilta on Ex. 31:14. 

13 Moreh Nevuchim 2:35. 

14 Kuzari 1:85, Cf. Mechilta on Ex 20:11, Berashis Rabbah 11.2, Rashi on Gen. 
2:3, Tiferes Yisroel (Manaral) 40. 

15 Ex. 16:22; Berachos 39b, Shabbos 117b. 

16 Ex. 16:13, Um. 11:9; Tosefos, Pesachim 100b "SheAin," Turey Zahav (Taz), 
Orech Chaim 271:12. 
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SABBATH REST 


Many of us realize the importance of the Sabbath, but 
have confused ideas about how to keep it. 

After all, rest has many connotations. For some, it may 
mean a relaxing game of golf. For others, it may be an after¬ 
noon watching television. Others may think of rest as read¬ 
ing a good book, painting a picture, or writing a poem. 

Somehow, these ideas do not seem to fit the Jewish idea of 
Shabbos. 

The Sabbath is supposed to remind us of the drama of 
creation. But exactly how does this work? How does the 
Sabbath bring us to recall this? 

There is another thing about the Sabbath that many of us 
seem to find difficult to understand. There is a whole body of 
ritual law— Halacha —surrounding the Sabbath. This consists 
of a set of very stringent rules. They comprise two major 
tracts of the Talmud, Shabbos and Eruvin, and include almost 
200 chapters in the Shulchan Aruch, the unabridged code of 
Jewish Law. 

Most of us are hardly aware that this body of law exists. 

If we are aware of some rules, we do not understand them 
at all. Because of this lack of understanding, we often fail to 
observe these rules completely. 
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If we think of the Sabbath as a "day of rest" from a hard 
week's work, then these rules do not make any sense at all. 

These rules involve ritual laws. Many things are forbidden 
even where no physical effort is involved. It is not only for¬ 
bidden to make a bonfire, it is even forbidden to throw the 
smallest stick into a flame. One may not pluck a single blade 
of grass, write down a telephone number, or put a pot on the 
stove to boil, even though none of these things involve much 
physical effort. We are told that riding a car is "work," even 
though walking certainly involves more effort. 

In the Torah, we find an account of a man found gathering 
some sticks on the Sabbath. 1 He was not working very hard, 
but was found guilty of breaking the Sabbath and therefore 
punished by death. 

What does all this mean? 

Why are we forbidden to do so many things even when 
little or no physical work is involved? 

It is obvious that the restrictions of Shabbos are not di¬ 
rected at physical work, but rather some form of ritual work. 

Clearly, we must delve further into the Sabbath and 
fathom its meaning. 

The Torah calls the Sabbath an everlasting sign between 
G-d and Israel. 2 

The Sabbath involves both G-d and the Jewish people. In 
order to understand its rules, we must look more deeply into 
both of these ideas. 

G-d's Rest 

As we discussed earlier, the concept of the Sabbath is 
intimately bound to the concept of G-d's rest after the act of 
creation. 

Before we can hope to understand the Sabbath, we must 
first understand the meaning and significance of G-d's rest. 
But this itself presents some difficulties. 

What does the Torah mean when it says that G-d rested? 

Was He tired? Had He worked too hard? Was Creation an 
exhausting task? 

Is the Torah so naive that it looks at G-d in such an- 
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thropomorphic and human terms? Does it really assume that 
G-d needed a rest after six days of hard work, just like any 
other laborer? 

Of course not. The Bible itself says (Isa. 40:28), "Do you 
not know? Have you not heard? The L-rd, the everlasting 
G-d, Creator of the wide world, grows neither weary nor 
faint." 

G-d did not rest because He was tired or overworked. 
Even creating a universe is not hard work for G-d. Our sages 
teach us that it involved less effort than to pronounce a 
single letter. 3 

G-d rested in another sense. He rested when He stopped 
creating—when He no longer interfered with His world. 
This gives us an insight into the Torah's definition of Sab¬ 
bath rest. 

We rest in a Sabbath sense when we no longer interfere 
with the world. In this way, we emulate G-d's rest on the 
Sabbath, when He stopped interfering with His world. 

During the six days of Creation, G-d asserted His mastery 7 
over the universe by actively changing it. On the Sabbath, 
He "rested" by no longer asserting this mastery. 

We emulate G-d by relinquishing our mastery over the 
world on the Sabbath. 

We now have a new understanding of work that makes 
the entire concept of the Sabbath make sense. 

This is our definiton: 

Work, in the Sabbath sense, is an act that shows man's mastery 
over the world by means of his intelligence and skill. 4 
We now also have a definiton of rest: 

Rest, in Sabbath sense, is not interfering with nature nor exhibit¬ 
ing mastery over it. It is a state of peace between man and nature. 

We can now understand the Sabbath ritual. We must leave 
nature untouched. We must not demonstrate our mastery 
over nature, nor change it in any way. 

We must not intervene in the natural process. Any change 
or interference, no matter how trivial or small is a violation of 
this rest. 

Heavy work and physical labor, such as plowing and 
building, are still work in this sense. But it also includes 
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many things that require no effort at all—things like lighting 
a match, plucking a rose, or frying an egg. 

These may not require much effort, but they are symbols 
of man's dominance over nature. 

The Sabbath is much more than a mere/'day of rest" from 
a hard week's work. It is a symbol of our belief in G-d's 
creation. On Sabbath, the process of creation stopped com¬ 
pletely. 

We emulate G-d's rest with our Sabbath. Therefore, even 
the most trivial act of interference with creation can be con¬ 
sidered work and a violation of the Sabbath. 

The Day of Eternity 

The Sabbath is called both holy and blessed. This is inti¬ 
mately tied to the Sabbath of creation and to the concept of 
rest. The Fourth Commandment thus reads (Ex. 20:11): "For 
in six days, G-d made heaven, earth and sea, and all that is 
in them, and He rested on the seventh day. Therefore, G-d 
blessed the Sabbath day and made it holy." 

To understand the deeper significance of the Sabbath, we 
must first understand the Sabbath of creation. Why did G-d 
rest after six days? Why did G-d set aside a day when He 
specifically stopped working? 

This becomes even more puzzling when we look at the 
account of creation. As we go through the six days, we find 
that each one brings a higher level of creation. First there is 
inert matter, then plants, then animals, and finally man. We 
would expect the seventh day to continue this sequence and 
produce something even higher. Instead, we find nothing... 

We can understand this in terms of a Midrash. 5 In the 
account of creation, the Torah says (Gen. 2:2), "G-d finished 
on the seventh day." 

The Midrash asks an obvious question. If G-d rested on 
the seventh day, how could He have finished on the very 
same day? If He did nothing on the Sabbath, then obviously. 
He finished on the sixth day. 

The Midrash gives us a most profound answer. It says that 
on the Sabbath, G-d created Rest. 
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In order to understand this, we must introduce a still more 
fundamental concept: 

The more something resembles G-d, the closer it is and 
the more it partakes of Him. Indeed, the ultimate purpose of 
Judaism is such an emulation of G-d. 6 

G-d dwells in Eternity, in a realm beyond change and 
time. He Himself told His prophet (Malachi 3:6), "I am G-d, I 
do not change/' 7 Serenity and tranquility are therfore an 
imitation of G-d's attributes. 

On the Seventh Day, G-d added this dimension of tran¬ 
quility and harmony to the world. It was no longer in a 
process of change, and therefore was able to partake of G-d's 
serenity. As such, it became holy and blessed. 8 

The Sabbath thus became the day of eternity. In this way, 
the world was then able to partake of G-d's timelessness. 

In a sense, G-d descended to the world on the Sabbath of 
creation. It is interesting to note that the word Shabbos is 
related to the word Sheves, to dwell. On the Sabbath, G-d 
made the world His dwelling place. 

The Sabbath thus brought about an integral harmony bet¬ 
ween G-d and His world. Rather than continuing to change 
the universe, G-d brought it into harmony with Himself. 

The Zohar tells us that the mystery of the Sabbath is Un¬ 
ity. 9 On the Sabbath, G-d created Harmony between Him¬ 
self and the universe. 

When man observes the Sabbath, he too partakes of G-d's 
eternity. He enters into a state of harmony with both G-d 
and the world. Man is then in a state of peace with all crea¬ 
tion. 

This immediately explains why the concept of peace is so 
important on the Sabbath. One of the most common Sabbath 
greetings is Shabbat Shaloml Sabbath peace, for the main idea 
of the Sabbath is peace; not just peace between man and his 
fellow, but peace between man and all creation. 

To Be a Man 

This also gives us a deeper insight into how the Sabbath 
recalls the Exodus. Both symbolize freedom. 
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All week long, man lacks a certain freedom. He is bound 
to the material world and is a slave to its pressures. He may 
show his dominance over nature by taking bread from the 
ground, but this is also part of the curse (Gen. 3:19), "By the 
sweat of your brow shall you eat bread." Man's act of assert¬ 
ing his dominance over nature makes him a slave to it. 

On the Sabbath, man is freed from this slavery. He can 
exist in harmony with his world and need no longer battle it. 

All week long, man is ruled by his need to dominate the 
world. People are usually defined by their occupations. One 
is a plumber, another a nurse, or a brickmason, or a writer, 
or a housewife. A man's occupation is, in fact, the way in 
which he exercises his dominance over nature. But some¬ 
how, his most basic humanity is submerged by his occupa¬ 
tion. 

On the Sabbath, all this is changed. Every man is a king, 
ruling his own destiny. He is no longer defined by his occu¬ 
pation. He is a man—in the fullest sense of the word. 

On the Sabbath you can be a man... 

You can also be a Jew... 

More than at any other time, the Jew can live as a Jew on 
the Sabbath. He divorces himself from everything else in the 
world and turns to G-d. He looks into the window of Eter¬ 
nity and feels the closeness of G-d. 

The main Sabbath ritual is negative action. One observes 
the Sabbath by not doing. As long as one does not do any of 
the forbidden categories of work, he is actually fulfilling the 
Mitzvah of keeping the Sabbath. 10 

One can therefore observe the Mitzvah of keeping the 
Sabbath literally every second of the day, even while sleep¬ 
ing. All that is required is that one not do any work. The 
Sabbath is unique in this respect, giving a person the oppor¬ 
tunity to be totally immersed in a Mitzvah for an entire day, 
without any positive effort on his part. 

It is told that the Hasidic leader, the Lentcher Rebbe, once 
said, "The Succah is one Mitzvah into which you can enter, 
even with your boots." When Rabbi Yaakov Yitzchak of 
Pshiska, known as the "Holy Yid," heard this, he remarked. 
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'You can walk out of the Succah—but you spend every in¬ 
stant immersed in the Sabbath." 

The unique aspect of the Sabbath is the fact that through it 
we can partake of G-d without any positive effort. All we 
must do is refrain from work, and G-d does the rest. 11 

In a sense, this is what the Torah means when it says (Ex. 
31:13), "You shall keep My Sabbaths...that you may know 
that I am G-d, Who makes you holy." At all other times, one 
must strive to make himself holy, by doing the various 
Mitzvos. But on the Sabbath, one need only refrain from 
doing—and G-d does the rest. It is then He who is the One 
making the person holy. 12 

The Midrash tells us that all the days were paired off ex¬ 
cept the Sabbath. Sunday was paired with Monday, Tues¬ 
day with Wednesday, and Thursday with Friday. Only the 
Sabbath was left without a mate. When the Sabbath com¬ 
plained, G-d proclaimed that the Jewish people would be his 
mate. 13 

On the Sabbath, you can be a Jew in the fullest sense of the 
word. Every second of the day can infuse you with the un¬ 
ique closeness to G-d that is the essence of Judaism. 

When All Will Be Sabbath 

The great hope of the Jewish people is the Messianic Age 
which will be followed by a time of universal harmony. It 
will be a time when man will learn to live at peace, both with 
his fellows and with nature. It will mark the end of all war, 
injustice and exploitation. 

In the Talmud 14 the Messianic Age is called Yom SheKulo 
Shabbos —the day when all will be Sabbath. 

As the Bible describes it (Micah 4:4), "Every man will sit 
under his vine and beneath his fig tree, and none will make 
them afraid." 

The coming of the Messiah will herald the greatest revolu¬ 
tion in the history of mankind. It will mark the ultimate 
triumph of man over evil. 

One of the great problems with revolutions is that they 
usually fail. The new regime is usually as corrupt as the old 
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one. The revolutionaries know what they wish to destroy, 
but they most often have no idea with what they wish to 
replace it. They never have a chance to really get the feel of 
the new order. Then, when they finally seize power, they 
are too busy with the details of administration. 

The Sabbath is a rehearsal for revolution. 

On every Sabbath, we partake of the Future world—of the 
peace and harmony of the Messianic Age. The Jew who 
keeps Shabbos knows the meaning of true harmony and 
tranquility. He knows how to use it and how to elevate him¬ 
self with it. 

When the Messianic revolution comes, he will not be un¬ 
prepared. By observing the Sabbath, he will be ready for the 
Day When All is Sabbath. 

The Sabbath keeps us aware of our final goal in life. It is 
very easy to become engulfed by the worldly. The Sabbath 
constantly reminds us of a higher reality. 15 

The Shabbos teaches us to plan ahead. Everything we eat 
on the Sabbath must be prepared beforehand. The same is 
true of Eternity. When speaking of the Future Reward the 
Talmud says, "He who prepares on Friday, will eat on the 
Sabbath." 16 

Every time we prepare for the Sabbath, we are also re¬ 
minding ourselves to prepare for the World When All is 
Sabbath. We remind ourselves that our stay in this world is 
but a preparation for something much more lofty. 

The Torah calls Shabbos (Ex. 31:17), "an eternal sign." The 
author of Reshis Chochmah writes that this means that it is a 
"sign of Eternity." On Shabbos, the door opens a crack, and 
we see a spark of the Eternal. We feel a breeze blowing from 
the Future World When All is Sabbath. The Shabbos feeling 
is a sign of the Future, when man and G-d will be in total 
harmony. 17 

The Fourth commandment tells us to "Remember the 
Sabbath." 

Remember... 

'Num. 15:32 ff. 

2 Ex. 31:17, Cf. Eruvin 96a. 
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3 That is, the physical world was created with the letter Heh, the easiest 
letter to pronounce. Berashis Kabbah 12:2, Etz Yosef ad loc. See also 
Minachos 29b, Kashi on Gen. 2:4; Mechilta on Ex. 20:11. 

4 Dayan I. Grunfeld, The Sabbath (Feldheim, N.Y., 5720), p. 19. Cf. Shab- 
bos 12:1 (102b) according to Magid Mishneh on Yad, Shabbos 9:13. Also see 
Alshich on Jer. 17:21, Maleches Shlemah on Shabbos 1:1. 

5 Berashis Kabbah 10:10, Kashi on Gen. 2:2. 

6 Derech HaShem 1:2:2, Cf. Sotah 14a, Maharsha ad loc. 

7 Yad, Yesodey HaTorah 1:12, Moreh Nevuchim 1:11. 

8 Sefer Baal Shem Tov , Berashis 82; Magid Devarav LeYaakov 135; Maor VaS- 
hemesh on Ex. 31:16. Cf. Sefer HaChinuch 32. 

9 Zohar 2:135b. 

10 Cf. Makkos 3:15 (23b). 
ll Ohr HaChaim on Ex. 31:16. 

12 B'nai Yesasechar 4:1. 

13 Maor VaShetnesh loc. cit. 

14 Tamid 7:4. 

15 Sefer HaChinuch 32; Ephodi on Moreh Nevuchim 2:31, Derech HaShem 4:7:2. 

16 Avodah Zarah 3a, See Akedas Yitzchok 55 (201b). 

17 Reshis Chochmah, Shaar HaKedushah 3 (New York, 5728) p. 131a. 
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SABBATH WORK 


One of the most confusing things about the Sabbath for 
most people is the concept of Sabbath work. Many of us 
think of work as heavy physical labor, or else, as going about 
our usual occupations. As we have seen earlier, this is not 
true in the case of the Sabbath. Here, the prohibition is not 
against actual labor as much as against ritual work. We have 
also seen that in order to understand the Sabbath, we must 
define ritual work as any act in which man interferes with 
nature and shows his mastery over it. 

Still, this does not provide us with any details. It .does not 
tell us, in particular, what things are forbidden and which 
ones are permitted. At best, it provides us with an overall 
philosophy of ritual work. For the particulars, we must 
search further. 

The Unwritten Torah 

With the exception of a few cases which we will discuss 
later, the Torah does not specify exactly what types of work 
are forbidden. There are some hints and allusions, but no 
clear picture is provided. 
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However, it is important to realize that the Torah really 
consists of two parts. 

First of all, there is the Written Torah (Torah SheBeKesav), 
with which we are all familiar. This is the Torah that we keep 
in the ark, consisting of the five books of Moses, the first five 
books of the Bible. 

However, there is also the Unwritten or Oral Torah (Torah 
SheBaal Peh), consisting of the oral tradition given to Moses 
at Sinai. 

The Torah was not meant to be a mere book, lying on a 
shelf. It was meant to be part of the everyday life of an entire 
people. As such, it could only be transmitted by word of 
mouth. The Oral Torah was handed down from teacher to 
disciple for almost 1500 years. During the time of the Roman 
persecutions, it became very difficult to maintain the 
academies where the Oral Torah was taught, and it was 
feared that it would be forgotten and lost. Because of this, it 
was finally put into writing some 1700 years ago to form 
what we call the Talmud. 

The Talmud itself says that the laws of the Sabbath are 
only alluded to by a hairsbreadth in the Written Torah, but 
rise like mountains in the Oral Law. 1 , 

One reason for this was because the Sabbath was a weekly 
affair. Every Jew knew quite well what was permitted and 
what was forbidden on the Sabbath. Every family was an 
academy where the Sabbath laws were taught. It was only 
when new or different questions arose that the sages had to 
be consulted. 

In a sense, this is still true today. It is very difficult to write 
about the rules of the Sabbath, even though we shall attempt 
to do so in the next section. However, in written form, they 
seem very difficult and complex. This is really a misleading 
impression. The best way, by far, to learn the rules of Sab¬ 
bath is to spend a few weekends with someone who ob¬ 
serves it, for the Sabbath is much more than a mere set of 
rules. It is really a totally different way of life. There is a 
weekday way of life, and a Shabbos way of life. The only 
way one can really learn a way of life is by living it. Put it in 
writing, and it seems difficult and formidable. 
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It is for this very reason that the detailed laws of Shabbos 
were not included in the Written Torah. They could only be 
learned as a way of life, and this essentially was the Oral 
Tradition. 

However, there are several important allusions to the rules 
of Shabbos in the written Torah. These teach us a number of 
important lessons and bear close examination. 

The Tabernacle 

One of the first things that the Jews did in the wilderness 
after receiving the Torah was to build a tabernacle to G-d. 
This was to be a permanent sign of G-d's presence among 
them, as G-d Himself told Moses (Ex. 25:8), "They shall 
make Me a sanctuary, and I shall dwell among them/' The 
tabernacle was a sign of Israel's dedication to G-d. 

Just before G-d told Moses to start building the Taberna¬ 
cle, He repeated the commandment of the Sabbath. 2 The 
Torah also tells us that before building the Tabernacle, 
Moses gathered the entire Jewish nation and repeated this 
commandment. 3 

The Oral Torah uses this allusion to provide us with a 
most important lesson regarding the Sabbath. All work on 
the Tabernacle had to cease on the Sabbath. Even the 
slightest effort toward completing the Tabernacle had to be 
abandoned. 4 

We, therefore, see that every type of work that could pos¬ 
sibly have been needed to complete the Tabernacle was for¬ 
bidden on the Sabbath, for if any these types of work were 
permitted, it could be used as a step in completing the 
Tabernacle. The fact that absolutely no progress was permit¬ 
ted indicates that every step was forbidden. 

If we then want to know what types of work are forbidden 
on the Sabbath, we need only analyze the building of the 
Tabernacle and find every possible type of work that went 
into it. The Oral Torah does this and teaches us that there are 
thirty nine categories of Sabbath work. We will discuss them 
all in the following section. 

Th’.s, for example, the Tabernacle required all sorts of 
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woodwork and metal work. Every category of textile-making 
was required for its hangings. Leather was used for its roof, 
and this needed all leather-making operations. Many plant 
products were used for such things as dyes, and these re¬ 
quired all sorts of agricultural and cooking activities. Mate¬ 
rial had to be carried from the outside camp, and written 
records had to be kept. 5 

All of these things constitute ritual work. 

The building of the Tabernacle represented a total com¬ 
mitment of the Jewish people to G-d. As such, its building 
included every possible skill they could muster. Thus, the 
Torah clearly states that its building included "all manner of 
skilled work." 6 

Every one of man's skills went into building the Taberna¬ 
cle. It is precisely these skills that may not be used on the 
Sabbath. 7 

If we understand the significance of the Tabernacle in a 
deeper sense, we can understand why it was chosen as a 
vehicle to indicate the precise nature of Sabbath work. 

Our sages teach us that the Tabernacle was intended to be 
a microcosm of all creation. 8 It was built to indicate that it is 
man's responsibility to elevate and sanctify all creation. 9 The 
Tabernacle represented man's partnership with G-d in 
bringing the world toward its final goal. Thus, in a sense, its 
‘uilding paralleled G-d's act of creation. 10 

Each of the thirty-nine categories of work that went into 
the Tabernacle is the counterpart of some aspect of G-d's 
creation. The cessation of these was therefore an exact coun¬ 
terpart of G-d's rest. 11 

In refraining from these thirty-nine categories of work, we 
are also paralleling G-d's rest on the Sabbath of creation. 

The Sanhedrin 

The Torah was meant to be a dynamic force guiding an 
entire people for all times, and therefore, it needed a body 
entrusted with its interpretation. 

This body was the Sanhedrin, which for over 1600 years 
served as both supreme court and legislative body of the 
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Jews. Until it was abolished by Roman repression some 1600 
years ago, it was the final interpretor and legislating body of 
Jewish law. To some extent, it was the abolishment of the 
Sanhedrin that eventually led to the necessity of putting the 
Talmud down in writing. 

The authority of the Sanhedrin is derived from the Torah 
itself, as we find (Deut. 17:9-10), "You shall go...to the 
judges then in office, seek their guidance, and they will ren¬ 
der judgement. You must abide by their decision rendered 
from the place chosen by G-d. You must also carry out all 
their instructions." 

The Torah is speaking of the Sanhedrin. 

This body had a twofold authority. First of all, it was the 
keeper of the Oral Torah, and was charged with its interpre¬ 
tation. As such, it functioned as the supreme court of Jewish 
law. 

Secondly, it had the authority to legislate religious law. 
Since this authority was derived from the Torah itself, it was 
as binding as Biblical law. Once legislation was passed, it 
could only be repealed by the Sanhedrin itself. 12 

Such legislation was most often aimed at maintaining the 
spirit, as well as the letter, of the law. 13 A prime rule given to 
the Sanhedrin was to "make a fence around the Torah." 14 

Taking the Sabbath as an example, one could refrain from 
the forbidden categories of work in the literal sense, but still 
violate the Sabbath in spirit. The Torah therefore states (Ex. 
23:12), "Six days shall you do all your tasks, and on the 
seventh day you shall rest." The Torah is telling us that we 
must rest according to the spirit of the law as well as accord¬ 
ing to its letter. Besides abstaining from actual work, one 
must preserve the general aura of the Sabbath. 15 


1 Chagigah 1:8 (10a), Tosefos Yom Tom ad loc. 

2 Ex. 31:12, Kashi and ad loc. 

3 Ibid, 35:1. 

4 Mechilta, Kashi, ad loc; Shabbos 70a, 97b; Yerushalmi, 7:2. Also see Kashi, 
Betza 13b, Chagiga 10b "Mach'sheves." 

5 Chayay Adam 9:1. See Shabbos 49b, Tosefos ad loc. "KeNeged," Ibid. 

6 Ex. 35:33. See Targum ad loc., Kashi on 2 Char. 26:15, Ibn Ezra on Ex. 26:1. 

7 We are thus proscribed from doing Maleches Mach'sheves, literally, "skil- 
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led work." See Betza 13b, Chagigah 10b, Rashi ad loc, " Mach'sheves ," Tosefos 
Ibid. 

8 Tanchuma, Pekudey 2; Zohar 2:162b. 

9 Cf. Mesilas Yesharim 1. 

10 Berachos 55a; Zohar 2:152a, 2:324b, Ramban on Ex. 31:2. 

11 Tanchuma loc. cit. 

12 See Yad, Introduction; Mamrim, chapters 1 and 2. 

13 Sh'nei Luchos HaBris, Torah SheBaal Peh "Amnam," 2:240b; Maharal Beer 
HaGolah 1. Cf. Chulin 106a, Tanna DeBei Eliahu 15. 

14 Avos 1:1. 

15 Yad, Shabbos 21:1; Rashi, Shabbos 14b "Talmud Lomar," Yoma 74a "Shaba- 
ton," Ramban on Lev. 23:24. 
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THE THIRTY-NINE 
CATEGORIES 
OF SABBATH WORK 


1. Carrying 

2. Burning 

3. Extinguishing 

4. Finishing 

5. Writing 

6. Erasing 

7. Cooking 

8. Washing 

9. Sewing 

10. Tearing 

11. Knotting 

12. Untying 

13. Shaping 

14. Plowing 

15. Planting 

16. Reaping 

17. Harvesting 

18. Threshing 

19. Winnowing 

THE CATEGORIES 


20. Selecting 

21. Sifting 

22. Grinding 

23. Kneading 

24. Combing 

25. Spinning 

26. Dying 

27. Chainstitching 

28. Warping 

29. Weaving 

30. Unravelling 

31. Building 

32. Demolishing 

33. Trapping 

34. Shearing 

35. Slaughtering 

36. Skinning 

37. Tanning 

38. Smoothing 

39. Marking. 


In order to present some idea of Sabbath rest, we will here 
outline the thirty-nine categories of ritual work. This is only 
the barest of outlines, and is meant to present the spirit, 
rather than the details of the law. For the latter, the approp¬ 
riate codes should be consulted. 
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These are the thirty-nine categories: 

1. Carrying 

This category involves carrying in a public place. 

This is one of the few categories of work that is actually 
mentioned in the Torah. It is also the very first type of work 
that was prohibited. 

As we discussed earlier, the initial commandment of the 
Sabbath was given in connection with the Manna. But what 
possible type of work was involved in gathering a portion of 
Manna for one's family? Obviously, this is carrying. Thus, 
when Moses told the people (Ex. 16:29), "Let no man leave 
his place on the seventh day," he was telling them that they 
could not carry the Manna. 1 

The Torah also gives an account of a man who was put to 
death for gathering wood on the Sabbath. Here again, ac¬ 
cording to some commentators his violation of the Sabbath 
involved carrying. 2 

In a third place, the Prophet Jeremiah specifically warns 
his people not to carry on the Sabbath. He says (Jer. 17:21- 
22), "Take heed and carry no burdens on the Sabbath...Also 
do not carry any burden out of your houses on the Sab¬ 
bath." 3 

Carrying is really the prototype of all other types of Sab¬ 
bath work. 4 As mentioned earlier, the definition of such 
work is any act where man demonstrates his mastery over 
nature. But the first act by which man demonstrates such 
mastery is by taking things from nature and carrying them 
where he needs them. This was the deed of the man gather¬ 
ing wood. Therefore, if we are to relinquish our mastery over 
nature, the first requirement is that we not carry anything 
away. 

In a sense, by not carrying, we also relinquish our owner¬ 
ship of everything in the world. A main sign of ownership is 
that one may take something wherever he pleases. On the 
Sabbath, we give up something of this ownership. Nothing 
may be removed from the house. When a man leaves his 
house, he may carry nothing but the clothing on his back. It 
is G-d, not man, who owns all things. 
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This category absolutely forbids all carrying in the street. 
Even such trivial things as a key or a handkerchief must be 
left at home. Certainly pocketbooks, purses, wallets and 
keychains may not be carried. The only thing one may carry 
outdoors are things that are actually worn. - 

We can get some idea how serious carrying on the Sabbath 
is from the following law. When Rosh HaShanah falls on the 
Sabbath, the Shofar is not sounded. This was legislated by 
the Sanhedrin for a most interesting reason. Suppose that a 
synagogue has only one Shofar, and it became lost or dam¬ 
aged. Imagine the embarrassment and breach of ceremony 
involved in not being able to sound the Shofar on this most 
solemn day of Rosh HaShanah. How great the temptation to 
carry a replacement Shofar from another synagogue or from 
someone's home! But this would involve a gross violation of 
the Sabbath. To avoid this problem the Sanhedrin decreed 
that the Shofar never be sounded on the Sabbath at all. 5 

Carrying in a private home is permitted on the Sabbath. It 
is only in a public domain that it is forbidden. When a semi¬ 
public domain is involved the Rabbis prohibited carrying to 
it from a public domain and vice-versa without an Eruv. 

The spirit of the law, however, forbids the carrying or 
handling of unnecessary objects, even indoors. The Sanhed¬ 
rin therefore legislated the categories of Muktza, things 
which may not be handled on the Sabbath. These include 
such useless things as pebbles and stones. They also include 
things which may not be used on the Sabbath, such as pen¬ 
cils, candles and money. 6 

The spirit of the law also forbids the transfer of ownership, 
even inside a building. The Sanhedrin legislated a prohibi¬ 
tion against all forms of buying, selling, trading and other 
commerce for a variety of reasons. The Sabbath must be a 
day when all business stops. 7 

It is interesting to note that the prohibition against com¬ 
merce is one of the few types of legislation actually recorded 
in the Bible. Thus, we find (Nechemiah 10:32), "If the (non- 
Jewish) natives of the land bring any goods or food to sell on 
the Sabbath day, we will buy nothing from them on the 
Sabbath or on any holy day." 8 
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2. Burning 

This involves making a fire or causing anything to burn. 

Even throwing a toothpick into a fire is considered a viola¬ 
tion of the Sabbath under this category. 

This is another category of work mentioned specifically in 
the Torah, as we find (Ex. 35:3), "You shall not light a fire at 
home on the Sabbath day." 9 

The use of fire is one of the prime ways in which man 
demonstrates his mastery over nature. Indeed, the use of fire 
is one of the cornerstones of human civilization. It is fire that 
allows man to extract energy, his most basic requirement, 
from nature. Thus, in a sense, it is also a prototype of Sab¬ 
bath work. 10 

Obviously, this category forbids such acts as striking a 
match or turning on a stove. 

It also prohibits smoking on the Sabbath. 

An automobile engine works by burning gasoline. Turn¬ 
ing on the ignition and stepping on the accelerator causes it 
to burn. It is therefore forbidden to drive a car on the Sab¬ 
bath. 

Heating a piece of metal so that it glows is also in the 
category of burning. 11 When an electric light is turned on, its 
filament is heated white hot, producing light. This is there¬ 
fore forbidden on the Sabbath. 

In general, any use of electricity violates the spirit of the 
Sabbath, since it involves extracting energy from nature. Ac¬ 
cording to many authorities, electricity has the same status 
as fire with regard to the Sabbath. In any case, the practice of 
all observant Jews is to avoid turning any electrical appliance 
on or off. Since a telephone also works by electricity, it also 
should not be used. 12 

3. Extinguishing 

This includes extinguishing or lowering a flame in any 
way. 

As such, it is the opposite of burning. 

Thus, for example, one may not turn down the gas on 
Shabbos. Similarly, it is forbidden to turn off the lights or 
any other electrical appliance. 
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The Sabbath, however, may be violated wherever there is 
any possible danger to human life. Therefore, in case of fire, 
anything necessary must be done where life may be en¬ 
dangered. 13 

4. Finishing 14 

This includes completing any useful article, even where no 
other category of work is involved. 

It includes all forms of repairs and adjustments. 

For example, putting together a machine is in this cate¬ 
gory, even when no other type of work is done. 

It is similarly forbidden to put together any other article, 
unless it is made to come apart. 

Smoothing a stone and planing wood is also in this categ¬ 
ory. It therefore precludes all forms of sculpture and shop- 
work. Sharpening a knife is also in this category. 

This heading also forbids us to cut or tear paper in any 
way. To take a very mundane example, one may not tear 
toilet paper on the Sabbath. Religious Jews therefore only 
use pre-cut paper. 15 

Putting the finishing touch on any article is also in this 
category. Thus, for example, one may not put new laces into 
shoes. 

Any form of adjustment comes under this heading. Thus, 
one may not wind a clock or set a watch. 16 

It is similarly forbidden to tune any kind of musical in¬ 
strument.. The Rabbis forbade the use of all musical instru¬ 
ments on the Sabbath. 17 

Blowing up a balloon or water wings also comes under this 
category. 

The same is true of setting the sails on a boat. For this 
reason, the Sanhedrin forbade the riding of small boats on 
the Sabbath. (One may, however, ride a large ship piloted by 
non-Jews, as long as he does not embark or disembark on 
the Sabbath.) There is a special rabbinic enactment that 
swimming is not permitted on the Sabbath. 18 

5. Writing 19 

This includes all forms of writing and drawing. 
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Typing, printing, and using a rubber stamp all come under 
this heading. 

The main objective of writing is the keeping of records, 
and therefore, the spirit of the law forbids any activity nor¬ 
mally requiring a written record. Thus, the Sanhedrin for¬ 
bade all sorts of business activity, as well as marriage and 
divorce on the Sabbath. 20 

Calculations and measurements are also included, since 
they also normally involve writing. 

Gambling and playing games of chance also are included 
in this category. 

6. Erasing 21 

This includes erasing or destroying any form of writing. 

Breaking apart or tearing through words or letters also is 
included in the spirit of this category. 

Although it is permitted to tear a package to get the food 
inside, this should be avoided when it involves tearing 
through the writing on the package. 

Likewise, when words are stamped on the edge of a book 
(as is the case with most library books), these letters are 
separated when the book is opened, and this should not be 
done unless the book is urgently needed. 22 

7. Cooking 23 

This includes all forms of cooking and baking. 

Even boiling water falls under this category. 

It also includes any form of heat treatment of non-foods. 

Thus, melting metal or wax and firing ceramics are all 
included. 

The prohibition against cooking does not prevent us from 
eating hot food on the Sabbath. Indeed, part of our Sabbath 
joy (Oneg Shabbos) consists of eating hot food. However, this 
must be prepared in such a manner that no act of cooking 
actually takes place on the Sabbath. 

In order to prevent one from forgetting and adjusting the 
flame, the stove must be covered with a tin or blech. This 
must also cover the controls, making it impossible to adjust 
the flame. Hot cooked food may then be kept on this tin. 
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Under some conditions, it is also permitted to rewarm 
food that is already cooked. 24 These laws appear very com¬ 
plex when put in writing, while being very simple in actual 
practice. The best thing is to see how a true Sabbath observer 
prepares hot food for Shabbos. 

* % 

8. Washing 25 

This includes washing or bleaching a garment in any 
manner. 

It also includes removing any spot or stain from clothing. 
Wringing out a wet garment also falls under this heading. 

9. Sewing 26 

This includes all forms of sewing and needlework. 
Pasting, taping and stapling paper are also included. 
Thus, one may not seal an envelope nor attach a postage 
stamp on the Sabbath. 

Fastening something with a safety pin, however, is per¬ 
mitted, since this is only a temporary fastening. 

10. Tearing 27 

This includes undoing any form of sewing. 

It also includes tearing a garment. 

Separating glued papers falls under this heading. 

11. Knotting 28 

This includes tying any permanent knot. 

Tying a bow, however, is permitted. Therefore, for exam¬ 
ple, one may tie shoes on the Sabbath. 

12. Untying 29 

This includes untying any permanent knot. 

If a knot is not made to be permanent, however, it may be 
untied. This is true even if it is a permanent type knot. Thus, 
for example, if one's shoes accidentally become knotted, 
they may be untied. 

13. Shaping 30 

This includes cutting any object to a desired shape. 
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Cutting material for a dress would fall under this category. 
So would cutting out pictures or newspaper articles. 

Working wood or metal on a lathe or mill also falls under 
this heading. 

Foods are not included in this category, and may be cut to 
be served. 

14. Plowing 31 

This includes any work that improves the ground. 
Digging up a garden and fertilizing it fall under this head¬ 
ing. Also included is raking a lawn. 

15. Planting 32 

This includes all forms of planting and gardening. 

Also included is anything that encourages plants to grow. 
Thus, one may not water plants on the Sabbath. 

It is likewise forbidden to place cut flowers in water, or 
even to change their water. 

16. Reaping 33 

This includes cutting or plucking any growing thing. 
Agriculture is again one of the main ways in which man 
shows his dominance over nature. This category is therefore 
also one of those mentioned in the Torah, as we find (Ex. 
34:21), "Six days shall you work, but you shall rest on the 
seventh; in plowing and in harvesting, you shall rest." 

Such activities as plucking a flower and plucking a fruit 
from a tree come under this heading. The same is true of 
mowing a lawn. 

It was also legislated that we do not handle any growing 
flowers or plants. It is also forbidden to climb a tree or smell 
a growing flower. 

Fruit which falls from a tree on the Sabbath may not be 
used on the same day. 

The use of animals as well as plants is forbidden since 
there is the concern that one might forget and inadvertently 
pluck a branch for use as a switch. 

17. Harvesting 34 

This includes all harvesting operations such as binding 
grain into sheaves or bales. 
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Gathering fallen fruit into piles, or placing them into bas¬ 
kets also falls under this heading. This is even true in a 
private enclosed yard where carrying is permitted. 

18. Threshing 35 

This includes all operations where fopd is separated from 
its natural container. 

Both solid and liquid foods are included. 

The prime example is threshing grain to remove it from its 
husk. 

Squeezing a fruit for its juice is also included. The same is 
true of milking a cow. 

19. Winnowing 36 

This includes all activities where food is separated from its 
inedible portions by means of the wind. 

The prime example is winnowing grain, where it is thrown 
up in the air, allowing the chaff to blow away. 

20. Selecting 37 

This includes separating unwanted portions of food by 
hand. 

Thus, for example, if one is eating berries, he may not pick 
out the bad ones before eating the good ones. 

One may, however, eat the good ones and leave the bad. 
It is likewise permitted to peel fruits and vegetables for im¬ 
mediate consumption. 

This category also forbids one to pick the bones out of fish. 
This is one reason for the custom of eating Gefilte Fish on 
Shabbos, since its bones are already removed. 

If one must remove something inedible, a small amount of 
food should be removed along with it. 

The spirit of this category also forbids all sorts of sorting 
and filing activities. 

21. Sifting 38 

This includes separating the unwanted portions from food 
by means of a sieve. 

It includes the sifting of flour and the straining of liquids. 
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22. Grinding 39 

This includes all grinding and milling operations. 

The prime example is milling grain. 

Grinding coffee or pepper, filing metals, and crushing 
substances in a mortar, all fall under this heading. 

Its spirit also forbids the grating of cheeses and vegetables 
and the grinding of fish and meat, as well as herbs used for 
medicine. 

The Sanhedrin therefore legislated to forbid the use of all 
nonvital medicines and treatments except for a sick person. 

An initial exception, however, was made in cases of acute 
pain and actual illness, where necessary medical treatments 
may be used. 

Where life is actually in danger, the Sabbath may be viol¬ 
ated in any necessary manner. Our sages teach us that it is 
better to violate one Sabbath in order that another may live 
to keep many. 

23. Kneading 40 

This includes combining a powder with a liquid to form a 
dough or paste. 

The primary example is making a dough or batter for 
bread or cake. 

Also included would be making instant puddings, even 
where no cooking is required. 

24. Combing 41 

This includes combing wool or cotton in preparation for 
making it into thread. 

25. Spinning 42 

This includes all threadmaking and rope-making ac¬ 
tivities. 

Making felt is also included. 

26. Dyeing 43 

This includes changing the color of any object or sub¬ 
stance. 
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Dyeing clothing, painting, and mixing paints and dyes all 
come under the heading. 

The spirit of this law also prohibits the use of lipstick and 
eyeshadow. However, there are permanent cosmetics that 
can be put on before the Sabbath and last the entire day. 

27. Chainstitching 44 

This includes all crocheting, knitting, and braiding ac¬ 
tivities. 

Also included are basketweaving and net making. 

The prime example involved setting up a loom for weav¬ 
ing. A chain of threads was looped across the loom to hold 
the warp. 45 

28. Warping 46 

This includes setting up the warp on a loom, even when 
no actual weaving is done. 

29. Weaving 47 

This includes all weaving operations. 

Also included are all sorts of needlework, such as em¬ 
broidery, needlepoint, and rug hooking. 

30. Unravelling 48 

This includes unravelling any woven or knitted material. 

31. Building 49 

This includes all building and assembling activities. 

All building repairs come under this heading, even driving 
a nail into a wall. 

Also included is pitching any kind of tent. 

The spirit of the law even forbids the opening of an um¬ 
brella (even when it will not be carried outside), since it 
affords the same protection from the elements as a tent. 

32. Demolishing 50 

This includes undoing any building operation. 

Thus, for example, even a temporary tent may not be 
taken down on the Sabbath. 

Taking apart any kind of machinery is also included. 
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33. Trapping 51 

This includes capturing or restricting the freedom of any 
living creature. 

The prime example is trapping an animal. However even 
catching an insect in one's hand comes under this heading. 

34. Shearing 52 

This includes removing hair, wool or feathers from any 
living creature. 

Also included are such things as haircutting, shaving and 
cutting one's fingernails. Eyebrow plucking is also forbid¬ 
den. 

The spirit of the law also forbids the combing of hair on the 
Sabbath, since this normally also pulls out hairs. Using a soft 
brush, however, is permitted. 

35. Slaughtering 53 

This includes the killing of any living creature. 

Swatting a fly or mosquito is also included, as is wounding 
or bruising an animal or human being. 

Deadly snakes and wasps, which pose a danger to human 
life, may be killed on the Sabbath. This is another case where 
human life overrides all other considerations. 

36. Skinning 54 

This includes skinning any animal to obtain its hide. 

37. Tanning 55 

This includes all tanning and softening processes used to 
make hides into leather. 

Also included is any process that softens or improves 
leather. Rubbing oil or saddle soap into leather thus comes 
under this heading. 

38. Smoothing 56 

This includes all smoothing and polishing operations. 

The prime example is the preparation of leather, where the 
hair is removed and the surface rubbed smooth. 

Shining shoes is also included under this heading. 57 
The same is true of polishing silver or any other metal. 
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39. Marking 58 

This includes marking or scoring lines on a surface in pre¬ 
paration for cutting or writing. 

It applies even when such marking does not come under 
the category of writing. 

A Concluding Word 

After reading through the thirty-nine categories of work, 
you might have come to feel that keeping the Sabbath is an 
impossibly complex task. 

We warned you of this earlier. The Sabbath is more than a 
mere set of rules. It is another way of life completely, totally 
divorced from weekday life. When put in handbook form, a 
different life style may seem very difficult and complex. 
When lived, however, it is really very easy. 

A good example is going off to college. Every university 
prints a catalog, telling of all its rules and regulations and 
including a list of courses. If your sole impression of campus 
life were to be based on this catalog, it would seem impossi¬ 
bly complicated. After all, it takes a 200 page book just to 
describe it! But once you get there, you learn to live it. 

The same is true of Shabbos. You learn to keep the Sab¬ 
bath by reading books, but that makes it seem impossibly 
difficult. It is almost like learning about love from a marriage 
manual. You have to live to see its true dimensions of beau¬ 
ty- 
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A TASTE 
OF LIGHT 


Imagine that you are about to take a trip to another world. 

You are preparing for a most exciting experience. It will be 
a totally different place, and you are looking forward to 
things you have never seen or experienced before. 

But it is different, and you will have to adjust to it. Your 
experiences here will be of little use to you once you get 
there. 

You are given an instruction manual, telling you how to 
live on this new world. It is a thick book, filled with detailed 
charts and lists. You read it through and are left very con¬ 
fused and distressed. How can one understand this new 
world? How will one possibly adjust to all these complex 
conditions and rules? Before you have started, you are al¬ 
most ready to abandon the trip completely. 

But you make up your mind and decide to go through 
with the trip. You get there, and as you expected, find it very 
difficult to adjust, but then the days pass, and you become 
used to your new world. After a while, all your questions 
and apprehensions have vanished. 

A while later, you look at your instruction manual again. 
This time, you read it in a new light. Most of it now seems 
very obvious. Things look very different now that you have 
experienced them. 
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For many of us, the Sabbath is a new world. 

We have difficulty understanding and really feeling its 
significance. Reading a book like this only seems to compli¬ 
cate the matter. It is talking of a world that seems very alien. 
We read, but somehow do not understand. 

When put in writing, keeping the Sabbath seems like an 
impossibly difficult task. How can one remember all the 
rules and regulations, much less observe them? How can 
one possibly keep the Sabbath in this modern day and age? 

It is not as difficult as it sounds. Hundreds of thousands of 
Jews all over the world keep the Sabbath, and the number is 
increasing every year. And, for most of them, observing it is 
one of the easiest and most enjoyable things possible. 

But there is really only one way to learn about the Sab¬ 
bath. 

That is by trying it. 

You may struggle through it on your own for a few weeks. 
A much easier way is to spend a few Sabbaths with an ob¬ 
servant family and learn how to feel the mood, or you might 
spend a weekend or two at a Shabbaton. But gradually, you 
will learn the feeling of Shabbos, and once you really feel it, 
you will never forget it. 

Many things in this book may now seem strange. But once 
you have the feel of the Shabbos, they will be very obvious 
It will be like reading a guidebook of your own home town. 
Once you live there, it no longer appears strange. 

But Shabbos must also be a do-it-youself project. In order 
to really feel the Shabbos, you cannot wait for it to come to 
you. You must get into it. The Torah tells us (Ex. 31:16) 'To 
make the Sabbath." Every person must make his own Shab¬ 
bos. You must prepare yourself and get into the mood. Only 
then will you be able to feel its true significance, for Shabbos 
is not an intellectual exercise. If it were, meditating about it 
would be enough. We might provide explanations, but true 
understanding only comes from doing and feeling. 

In a way, Shabbos is like love. You can talk about love for 
the rest of your life, but if you have never experienced it, you 
will never understand it. Once you have been in love 
though, no further discussion is necessary. 
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Shabbos is a bond of love between ourselves and G-d. 
To understand it, you must experience it. 


Do It Yourself 

The Shabbos mood begins with its preparation. The 
Commandment says, "Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy," Our sages teach us that in order to truly keep it holy, 
we must remember it all week long and prepare for it. If you 
see something you will enjoy on Shabbos, by all means set it 
aside for use on the Sabbath. 1 

The preparations for Shabbos reach their peak on Friday 
afternoon. You then direct most of your activities toward 
Shabbos. Recall the lesson of our sages, "He who prepares 
on Friday, will eat on Shabbos." 2 Anticipate it as you would 
an important visitor. After all, Shabbos is the Queen of all 
creation. 3 

Eat lightly on Friday afternoon. Work up an appetite for 
the Shabbos meal. 

Make sure that you will have the tastiest possible food for 
Shabbos. If possible, do something to help prepare the meal. 
Make sure that everything will be just right for the Shabbos 
Queen. 

Clean up your room and tidy your belongings. Put away 
all weekday things. Prepare your surroundings to reflect the 
Shabbos mood. 

Take a relaxing biAh or shower. Cleanse your mind and 
soul along with your body. 

Put on your best clothes. Dress as if for an important occa¬ 
sion. If possible, have special Shabbos clothing set aside. 

Many of our Tzadikim (pious people) have the custom of 
reading the Shir HaShirim (Song of Songs) just before Shab¬ 
bos. It is the most beautiful love poem ever written, telling of 
the love between G-d and His people. Read it if you have 
time, and try to feel this love. 

Prepare the table for the Shabbos meal. Cover it with a fine 
white tablecloth. Set it with your best china and silver in 
honor of the Queen. 
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Set aside two Challahs, Lechem Mishneh of Shabbos, and 
cover them with a clean napkin or special cover. Prepare the 
wine for Kiddush along with a special goblet set aside as a 
Kiddush cup. If possible, try to have a silver one. 

Make sure that candles will be lit in the room where you 
will eat. If there is no one else to light them, do it yourself. 
Light them 18-20 minutes before sunset and gaze at their 
light for a few moments. Feel them radiate the light of Shab¬ 
bos. 

As the Shabbos arrives, treat it as an honored guest. Wrap 
yourself in a hush of serenity. Try to raise the plane of your 
life. Direct your conversation, and even your thoughts, to¬ 
ward a higher level. 

Now is the time to gather and pray. If you have a 
synagogue within walking distance, join with their Sabbath 
service. By no means destroy the Shabbos spirit by riding in 
a car. It violates both the law and mood of Shabbos. If there 
is no convenient synagogue, find a quiet corner and pray by 
yourself. 

If you can read Hebrew, go through the service in our 
ancient, sacred language. Even when you do not understand 
the words, listen to their sound and feel them on your ton¬ 
gue. Imagine these same sounds spoken by Abraham, 
Moses, Isaiah and David. Let your mind relax and allow the 
words to become part of you. Let the Holy Language and the 
Holy Day bind themselves together and surround you with 
light on all sides. A siddur with an accurate and modern 
translation will help make the words even more meaningful. 

If you cannot read Hebrew, say the prayers in English. 
Ponder their meaning and let them penetrate your being. 
When you say "Blessed are You," you are not just saying 
words. Think for a moment about this "You." Don't just say 
the prayers—address them to G-d. 

Walk quietly home from synagogue. You might gaze at the 
stars and recall the Psalmist's words (Ps. 8:4), "When I see 
Your heavens, the work of Your fingers, the moon and stars 
which You have established...What is man, that You think of 
him, or the son of man, that You remember him?" Do not 
forget the answer...G-d does indeed remember. 
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Enter the house with a Shabbos greeting— /r Shabbat 
Sholom", or "Good Shabbos." 

Sing Shalom Alechem and the Kiddush. As you say the 
words, let the Shabbos enter into you. Drink the Kiddush 
wine and let it lull you into a state of Shabbos serenity. 

Wash your hands with a blessing, and remain silent until 
the blessing over the Challahs is said. Dip it in salt, and chew 
the portion slowly, relishing every morsel. Keep in mind 
that you are eating it as an offering to G-d. 

Take a moment and enjoy the Shabbos meal. Perhaps you 
too will taste the "special seasoning" that Shabbos adds to 
the food. 4 

Let your mood be both happy and reflectful. Hum a tune. 
If you can, sing the Zemiros (Table Hymns) from a prayer 
book, or any Jewish song. 

Close the meal with the Birkas HaMazon (Grace After Meals). 
Thank G-d for giving you food and for the special bles¬ 
sing that comes with this day. 

After the meal, it is a time to relax. Use this time to learn 
about G-d and His teachings. Read the portion that will be 
read from the Torah that particular week. Take a quiet stroll. 

Now is a time to be alone with G-d for a while. Take a calm 
walk alone, or sit in your room. Ask G-d to help you feel the 
holiness of Shabbos. 

Reflect a moment on your life. Ask yourself: What am I 
doing and where am I going? What does life mean to me? 
What am I doing wrong, and how can I improve myself? Ask 
G-d to help you find answers. 

Be happy that you're alive. 

Shabbos is a time to get together. If you know others who 
keep Shabbos, gather together with them. Use the long 
winter Friday nights and summer Saturday afternoons as a 
time of companionship. Sing songs and tell stories. Use it as 
a time to learn together. Strengthen your bond of friendship. 

As the evening draws to a close, let the serenity of Shab¬ 
bos overwhelm you. "Sabbath sleep is a delight." 5 As you 
prepare yourself for the night, say the Sh'ma and place your¬ 
self in G-d's hands. Fall asleep in Shabbos rest. 

Begin the Sabbath day in the same mood. Spring out of 
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bed, and make prayer your first order of the day. Let the 
morning service awaken you, both physically and spiritual¬ 
ly. Make the second Sabbath meal at noon as much of a 
banquet as the first the night before. Spend the day in deep 
awareness of Shabbos. Let study and friendship help you 
keep the mood. 

As the sun begins to set, you should feel a change. The 
Queen is preparing to leave. The third Sabbath meal is a time 
of sweet longing for a day that is about to close. 

When the skies are dark and the stars appear, Shabbos is 
over. It is time for Havdalah, the prayer that ushers in a new 
week. Inhale the spices and enjoy a last taste of Paradise. 
Gaze at the twisted handle, and meditate about how this day 
will brighten the coming week. 

Do all this, and you will begin to feel the spirit of Shabbos. 
You might not feel it all the first time, but do not be discour¬ 
aged. If you truly seek it, it will eventually be yours. The task 
is not difficult, but you must persevere. You are on the quest 
of Eternity. Eventually you will find it. 

We have a promise. 

G-d Himself told His prophet. (Isa. 58:13 /.): 

If you trample not the Sabbath, 
do no business on My holy day; 

Call the Sabbath a delight, 
and honor G-d's holy day; 

Keep yourselves from daily tasks, 
from weekday interests, 
speaking mere words. 

Then will you find joy in G-d, 
soar the earth's heights, 
take in Jacob's heritage- 
G-d Himself has said it. 

1 Betza 15b; Mechlita, Ramban on Ex. 20:8; Chayay Adam B 1:1. 

2 Avodah Zarah 3a. 

3 Shabbos 119a, Baba Kama 32b; Pesikta Zutrasa, BaShalach 16:5, Sefer Chasidim 
149, Tiferes Yisrvel (Maharal) 40. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Yalkut Reuveni, VeEsChanan; Sh'tiei Luchos HaBris, Mesechta Shabbos 
(Jerusalem 5720):7b. 
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Sabbath—Day of Eternity 

Why is the Sabbath the only religious observance 
mentioned in the Ten Commandments? 

Why does the Talmud call the Sabbath “a taste of the 
world to come?” 

Why is the Sabbath gaining adherents in an age of 
rapidly expanding technology? 

How can we explain the mysterious hold of the Sabbath 
over the Jew? 

What is the connection between the Sabbath, belief in 
God, affirmation of God as the Creator of all things, the 
Exodus from Egypt and the coming of the Messiah? 

Sabbath — Day of Eternity, by Rabbi Aryeh Kaplan, 
answers these and many more questions about the day 
that is the heart of Jewish existence, offering 
explanations, philosophy and a concise guide to Sabbath 
observance. 
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About Rabbi Aryeh Kaplan 

Rabbi Aryeh Kaplan’s meteoric rise as one of the most 
effective, persuasive, scholarly and prolific exponents of 
Judaism in the English language came to an abrupt end 
on January 28, 1983, with his sudden death at the age of 
48. 

Rabbi Kaplan was a multi-faceted, uniquely creative 
and talented author. In the course of a writing career 
spanning only 12 years, Aryeh Kaplan became known to 
Jewish youth and adult readers for such books as Waters 
of Eden—The Mystery of the Mikvah; God, Man and 
Tefillin; The Light Beyond; The Handbook of Jewish 
Thought; and The Living Torah, a clear, contemporary 
translation of the Five Books of Moses. 

Rabbi Kaplan was born in New York City and was 
educated in the Torah Voda’as and Mir Yeshivos in 
Brooklyn. After years of study at Jerusalem’s Mir 
Yeshiva, he was ordained by some of Israel’s foremost 
rabbinic authorities. He also earned a Master’s degree in 
physics and was listed in Who’s Who in Physics in the 
United States. 

Aryeh Kaplan’s unusual warmth, sincerity and total 
dedication to Torah were an inspiration to the thousands 
he reached personally. In the process of bringing Torah 
to the masses, Rabbi Kaplan revealed much of which was 
previously hi dden. His mind contained libraries of books, 
waiting to * 
that so mi 
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